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The United States and the 
United Nations 


Mr. GoTTscHALK: The Rounp TaBLe has the great privilege this morning of 
beginning its discussion with an introduction by Senator Tom Connally, who is 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and co-vice-chairman 
of the United States delegation at the San Francisco Conference. Senator 
Connally. 


SENATOR CONNALLY: For more than three weeks the United Nations have 
been assembled in San Francisco as companions in the most momentous enter- 
prise of our time—the building of a mighty edifice of peace. The foundations have 
been laid; and, even as I speak to you, the structure of the great charter itself 
is taking shape. 

The American delegation has been deeply aware of the solemn responsibility 
intrusted to it. Theirs is the responsibility of interpreting the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the American people, and, indeed, of all humanity, for a just and dur- 
able peace. What is our role here? What would the American people want our 
role to be in the new community of the United Nations? 

First of all, we believe that it must be a role of participation, full participa- 
tion, in the task that holds for our children and their children the only hope of 
survival. But it must be more, much more, than mere participation; it must bea 
role of leadership—the leadership which virtually has been thrust into our hands 
‘by the circumstances of this historic hour. 

Should anyone deny that leadership, let him remember the dead who lie in 
foreign fields; let him remember that alone among the great powers we in the 
United States will emerge from this bloody holocaust with our homeland un- 
scathed. Our fertile farms have not been ravished by fire and flood; our homes 
and gracious cities have not been reduced to rubble under the weight of enemy 
bombs. On the day victory dawns, our economy will be sound; our productive 

‘capacity «will be the greatest which the world has ever seen. 

Thus our leadership is born of great power and of the responsibility that goes 
with power. We face this responsibility, not in the spirit of boastfulness but of 
deep humility, mindful that our leadership must be on a high and unselfish 
plane. It must be leadership without the slightest taint of domination. It is 
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with these considerations in mind that your delegation to this Conference hay 
taken the lead in finding a common ground upon which the United Nation} 
could meet and build for the benefit of their peoples a strong and satisfactory 
charter. 

We have assumed leadership in the matter of pressing for a forthright an 
specific statement of human rights in the new charter, and I believe that th 
proposals now before the Conference constitute a tremendous advance towar i 
the eventual goal of the Four Freedoms. We have attempted to reconcile the 
various views of the United Nations on the problem of international trusteeshigy 
for territories inhabited by dependent peoples, bearing always in mind the wel 
fare of the peoples themselves and the considerations of national and world seq 
curity. We have led the way toward the solution of the difficult question of hov 
to fit regional arrangements into the structure of the world security system, and 
I think that we have found a formula which will preserve the precious unity off 
our hemisphere and allow that unity to make its full contribution to the peace 
of the world. 

In acting for the American people, the United States delegation works as al} 
unit and in complete harmony. We consider our service here to be far above al 
consideration of personal or partisan politics. 

There are many difficult and baffling problems yet to be settled by the Con-} 


i 
believe, been immensely strengthened during these past three weeks among al | 


the delegates of the United Nations. You must not suppose, for a moment, that} 
the smaller nations are denied the opportunity to present their views, fully and 
frankly, or that their wisdom and national genius will not be reflected in the} 
final charter. Many of these gallant nations have borne the full brunt of enemy 
ruthlessness, and the resistance of their courageous peoples has hastened the} 
victorious end of the war in Europe. 

Let me repeat that the strength of our American leadership lies in service to) 
the United Nations and the world, now and in the years to come. We have seen} 
the tragedy, the blood, and the brutality of war. We now turn our faces hope-| 
fully toward world peace and toward an international organization powerful| 
enough to banish the horrors of war. 


Mr. Gortscuatk: Thank you, Senator Connally. It is encouraging to hear) 
your opinion that the United States is leading the San Francisco Conference 
toward an effective world organization. The recent University of Chicago 
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Rounp TABLE discussions have been somewhat pessimistic on that score. Two 
Sundays ago we discussed Russia and her role in the United Nations and came 
to the conclusion that there was a grave danger that Russia, distrustful of the 
policies of the English-speaking nations, might isolate herself. Last Sunday we 
discussed the place of England in the United Nations and concluded that Eng- 
land could not afford isolation but that she might resort to the old-fashioned 
power politics which was once characteristic of her policy? 

If it is true, as Senator Connally says, that the United States is leading the 
nations toward world order, that would indeed be a triumph for American ideal- 
ism. But there is a tradition of realism in American politics, too, is there not? 
Sometimes that tradition of realism blocks our idealism, and I am afraid that 
this is one of those times. 


Mr. Hicks: It is, I believe, a case of two American traditions working to- 
gether for good. We are both realistic and idealistic. I think that the Senator’s 
optimism is wholly justified. We are getting along here at San Francisco. We 
have all kinds of people working together with a common goal in view, and the 
chances of success are more than good. The Conference would hardly have been 
held if it had not been a practical certainty that it would succeed. 


Mr. Baitey: I cannot share your optimism completely, for there are certain 
things which worry me a good deal. One of them is the economic situation. 
While here in San Francisco we are drawing up a new world order to take care 
of political problems, back in Washington there is a strong drive developing in 
the direction of economic devices which will lead us in the opposite direction. 

On the other hand, I am inclined to be a bit optimistic on the political side, 
because I observe that we are avoiding making some of the mistakes which we 
made last time. 


Mr. GorttscHaLk: Does that not suggest the two questions upon which we 
ought to center this program? It seems to me that there is a certain amount of 
room for optimism, because apparently we are doing things better this time 
than we did last time. On the other hand, there is danger that we will not have - 
learned the lessons of the past. There must be certain things which have to be 
guarded against that make some of us pessimistic. 

I suggest, therefore, that we start first by discussing what we are doing this 
time that is better than the experience of 1919 and 1920. Bailey, you said that 
you were partly optimistic. Would you tell us why you are partly optimistic? 


t See Louis Gottschalk, Albert Guerard, and Robert Kerner, The Soviet Union and 
the United Nations, and Vera Micheles Dean, Louis Gottschalk, and Linden Mander, 
Great Britain and the United Nations, University of Chicago Rounp TABLE transcripts, 
Nos. 372 and 373, broadcast May 6 and May 13, 1945. 
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Mr. BaILevy: For one thing, the Senate is having a very large hand in drawing} | 
up this new world security organization. You will recall that Wilson, when he#} 
went to Paris last time, did not take any senators with him on the Peace Com-}}j 
mission. 


Mr. Hicxs: But do you think that it would have made any difference what- | 


soever if he had taken, say, half-a-dozen Republicans with him? 
4 

Mr. GorTscHaLk: Let me point out that Lodge was the outstanding Repub- 
lican opponent of Wilson and very largely responsible for the Senate opposition 


to the Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant of the League. 


Mr. Baitey: I think that Wilson did make a grave mistake. I am not sure} 
that he should have taken Lodge with him, but I think that he should have 
taken one or two senators. If he had, he would have had a spokesman for the} 
treaty in the Senate, and he would have one or two senatorial votes already | 
assured by the time he brought the treaty back. | 

This time we have at San Francisco, as you all know, two distinguished sena- |} 
tors in the persons of Senator Connally and Senator Vandenberg. I like to think |} 
and to speculate about what would have happened for the better had Wilson | 
taken two senators of their caliber with him to Paris. 


Mr. Hicxs: But was the trouble not that the people of the United States as a 
whole were unready at the end of the first war to accept the responsibilities of 
world leadership? Whereas today I think that we are ready for it, and even witha | 
somewhat unprofessional team here at San Francisco, we are plugging along well. 


Mr. BatILey: That is true. Last time we bogged down pretty badly and pretty | 
quickly with regard to our responsibilities for world leadership. There was a good 
deal of enthusiasm, you will recall, in 1919, but things went rather badly, and 
then we shirked out upon our responsibilities. 


Mr. GoTTscHALK: Let me point out that I feel pessimistic on this business of | 
having Senate participation. It is already a concession to the minority in the 
Senate that will have to be appeased if we are going to gave a charter that is | 
going to win the approval of the Senate. It is the necessity for appeasing that 
minority, one-third of the Senate plus one, that has already put into our charter 
certain things which perhaps ought not to be there.” 


| 


? Article II, sec. 2, of the United States Constitution says: “He [the President] shall 
have power by and with the advice and consent of the Senate to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur. .... » 

“. ... During the period of precisely a century and a half, ending April 30, 1939, the 
President had put in force, ‘by and with the Advice and Consent’ of at least two-thirds 
of the Senators voting, about 800 treaties (there were in addition 12 treaties before the 
Constitution was in force) and had concluded more than 200 other instruments intended 
to become treaties by two votes to one, but which for various reasons had failed to enter | 
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Mk. BaILey: But we have to appease the minority group. The charter that 
comes out of San Francisco is going to have to be a compromise. Every impor- 
tant document of this type is a compromise, because no one power can have its 
way all the time. And in this particular case there can be no doubt that the 
charter is being drawn up with one eye upon that minority in the Senate. 


Mk. Hicxs: Do you not think that this time the opinion of the country is 
back of what the Conference is doing? In the case of Wilson and his League of 
Nations, the country had not made up its mind so clearly as it has today that 
the United States is up against the necessity of world leadership. 


Mr. GortscHatk: I believe that the opinion of the country is considerably 
further along than the Conference is and that the Conference is being checked 
and held back because of the necessity of appeasing this handful of senators who 
represent a minority of the states and considerably less than that minority of 
the people. 


Mr. Hicks: I do not agree with you on that at all. Maybe we are up against 
the necessity of conciliating the opinions of the rest of the world, but I believe 
that the United States Senate will do all right once it gets the chance. The Senate 
reflects the will of the American people mighty well. 


Mr. BaILey: I cannot agree with you in your optimism regarding the Senate. 
While it is true that temporarily the polls show that perhaps we are 80 per cent 
in favor of a world organization, on the other hand, we are only 35 or perhaps 40 
per cent in favor of cooperation in the economic field, which is equally important 
with the political one.3 


into operation. More than 100 of these were either rejected by the vote of the Senate, 
or, much more usually, were never acted upon at all. Others failed because of Senatorial 
amendment or reservation....” (Wallace McClure, International Executive A gree- 
ments [New York: Columbia University Press, 1941], p. 5). 


3 A Gallup Poll released on April 9, 1945, asked: ‘Do you think the United States 
should join a world organization with police power to maintain world peace?” This sur- 
vey and surveys at recent intervals in the past on a comparable question—that of join- 
ing a new league of nations—have reported the following trends: 


Yes No No Opinion 
LOS 7 eee ee 26% 52% 22% 
EQAT hs oe ae eee 38 390 23 
LOW? Mian nee eee 59 22 19 
LAA eeepc ety ie 13 15 
4 Raye Ei aeineeconmiecacs 81 II 


All voters who expressed themselves in favor of world organization on the recent 
survey were asked: “How important do you think it is that we join such a world organi- 


zation?’ The vote was as follows: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Very important......... 83 Not too important........ 3 
Fairly important........ II No opinion). 2.5 2). 2.08 3 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: Has there been a poll on the question of veto, for example? 
I have the feeling that the people of the United States would be perfectly will- 
ing, at least more willing than the minority of the senators, to grant a certain | 
amount of concession of our sovereignty in the direction of the veto. That is, 
they would not insist upon a complete veto. And yet our Senate would insist | 
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upon a complete veto, and, therefore, at San Francisco our delegation has to in- 
sist on a complete veto. 


Mr. Battey: I checked recently on some of the polls regarding the veto, and 
American public opinion on the whole is rather favorable to the idea, but not 
completely so. 


Mr. GotrscHaLk: The idea in which direction? 


Mr. BatLey: The idea of giving to the Security Council a veto on our action | | 


—that is, permitting the Security Council to limit our sovereignty in the mat- 
ter of making decisions which we want to make. 


Mr. Hicks: They will never be able call it ‘limiting our sovereignty” and 
get away with it. We may be willing to concede something, but we cannot call it 
a matter of limiting our sovereignty. 


Mr. GOTTscHALK: That is my objection to the whole business of realism. 


Frequently, realism is just a cloak for conservatism or selfishness or sometimes 


just lack of enterprise. One calls it one thing, and he is likely to get away with it; 
he calls it another thing, and he is not likely to get away with it; but it is the 


same thing. Realism, in other words, frequently, it seems to me, gets in the way | 


of achieving what the people are prepared for. 


Mr. BaiLEy: I want to keep on plugging for my thesis that, on the whole, 


things are going pretty.well politically. Not only do we have senators here at 
San Francisco on the Commission but we have Republicans. Last time, you will 


recall, Wilson included on the Commission of Five which he took to Paris only | 


one Republican, who was a very minor figure at that. 


Mr. Hicks: If he had had a few more, they might have made an awful lot of 
trouble for him. We have learned something about nonpartisanship since then ; 
which is more important than who went to Paris. 


Mr. GortTscHALK: Let me get back to my idea, for I must pose as a soft- 
headed, addlepated idealist. 


Mr. Hicks: You do not look it. 


Mr. GorTscHALk: On the matter of trusteeship, for example, the people of 
the United States are for the most part anti-imperialist, I should say. Yet our 
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delegation here has had to insist upon a practical annexation, under the guise of 
trusteeship, of Japanese islands in the Pacific. There is another case where our 
realism has got in the way of achieving what the people really want. 


Mr. BatEy: I am not sure that the people of this country are anti-imperial- 
istic. They are anti-imperialistic in that they do not want to take over great 
areas like India which are inhabited by large numbers of backward peoples, but 
_ there is a strong sentiment for taking over the islands in the Pacific which we 
have captured from the Japanese at the cost of much American blood. 


Mr. Gortscuark: I would be willing to grant that a good number of the 
people are pretty hardheaded about this, but I still feel that what has happened 
is that we have a great deal of pessimism throughout the country because of the 
fact that San Francisco is not moving fast enough. 


Mr. Hicxs: Oh, but, my land, how fast do you want us to move? We are mov- 
ing as fast as the convention that framed the federal Constitution, and they were 
all like-minded. If this had been the eighteenth century, the Conference would 
have busted up long since, and everybody would have gone home, and we would 
have another war on. We are making remarkable progress. 


Mr. Batiey: I do not think that there should be any premium placed on 
speed. I do not see that we should rush this thing through. Let us take it at our 
leisure. Let us stay here and do a good job. 


Mr. GortscHALk: Time anyhow in the twentieth century is a different kind 
of an item than time in the eighteenth century, with all the facilities of commu- 
nication now. 


Mr. Hicks: Yes, but war is hell in any century. 


Mr. GottscHaLk: That is perfectly true. My feeling is that what has hap- 
pened in connection with the San Francisco Conference revolves around three 
things. First of all, various countries have been disgusted with the United States 
for fear that we say one thing but that we cannot get through our Senate the 
things which we say. In the second place, we have tempered the charter in order 
to meet the opposition of the Senate to begin with. And, thirdly, whatever 

charter we get, we are not likely to get through the Senate. As a consequence, I 
feel that there is a tremendous room for pessimism. 

But let us drop that subject. I have made my point. 


Mr. Hicxs: But you are all wet if you think that the thing is not going 
through the Senate. The American people will take care of the Senate. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: I hope so, Hicks. 
But let us go on to that second point which I think we ought to discuss. 
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What must we guard against if we are going to get this thing through the 
United States Senate and get the support of the people-behind it? What do 
you think are some of the lessons which we have learned from the past? 


Mr. Hicks: The necessity of world cooperation to maintain peace is funda- i 
mental. People of the United States, and not only of the United States but of the 
great nations (and, I think, of the little nations), know mighty well that, un- 
less we get together at this Conference, there is a third world war coming up! 
They know that our problem is one of writing some kind of document—any 
kind of document is better than no document—which will act as a framework 
under which the world can settle the differences which might lead to war. 


Mr. Battey: The trouble is that people have very short memories. While at 
the present time they may be very enthusiastic about the world organization 
and while the horrors of war are very fresh in their minds; nevertheless, with the 
passage of time, they will get bogged down with domestic problems and probably 
will be less inclined to measure up to their responsibilities. The average Ameri- 
can is much more interested in social security and his job than he is in the Se- 
curity Council, I am sure. 


Mr. Hicks: But he has to learn (and he is learning fast) that social security 
and world peace go hand in hand. He cannot have one without the other. 


Mr. GorrscHatk: Of course, a great danger that history shows, it seems to 
me, is that allies fall apart right after a making of peace. The common bond of a 
common enemy disappears, and then they begin fighting each other. 


Mr. Hicks: Yet, just think how many people have “raised the roof,” be- 
cause the Allies are standing together. I know no end of people who are just as 
worried as can be that the United States and Great Britain and Soviet Russia 
are at the moment together. 


Mr. Battey: There is another thing about this, Hicks, that leads to pessi- 
mism. During the war we are united by a common foe. When the war comes to 
an end, we tend to fight among ourselves since we have no enemy to fight. Since 
the newspapers do not have the big war headlines, they have to blow up rather 
minor incidents, as they are now doing. 


Mr. Hicxs: That is right; they do. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: They are not minor incidents. A thing like Poland or 
Trieste is, to be sure, not the major incident in a world war, but wars have arisen 
over worse and lesser things than that. In the world situation they can be solved 


easily if there is common sense and levelheadedness on both sides, but they are 
not minor incidents. 
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Mr. Hicks: But we are going right ahead with our plan of world organiza- 
tion, and we are shoving off to one side these areas of disagreement. The hope of 
the world is that we can find a large area of agreement and work within that and 
then, as necessity arises, solve our disagreements. 


Mk. Baitey: To my mind, the most significant thing about the Conference 
is that the area of agreement is much larger than the area of disagreement. 


Mr. Hicks: You are right! 


Mk. BatLey: I deplore the tendency on the part of the press to blow up these 
rather secondary things. 


Mr. GottscuaLk: I agree that the area of agreement is greater than the area 
of disagreement, but the fact remains that it takes only one disagreement to 
create a war. 


Mr. Hicks: Oh, now, it has to be a mighty big one if it is only one. 


Mr. GotrTscHalk: There is a possibility of mighty big ones in the present 
triple alliance that goes under the name of world order. 


Mr. Hicks: Quite so. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: I am also afraid that the people of the United States are 
going to lose a great deal of their sense of idealism because of disgust with vari- 


ous events in the war. 


Mr. BaiLEy: That, no doubt, is true. We went on a tremendous emotional 
binge last time under Wilson. We were determined to “make the world safe for 
democracy.’’ This time we are determined to make the world safe. We do not 
have an excess of idealism, but we do have some. With the passage of time, we 
tend to lose a good deal of what we have, largely because of our disgust with 


power politics. 


Mr. Hicxs: Power politics isa subject about which I would not mind saying 
a word. We have power politics, and we will continue to have power politics. We 
have it everywhere. We have it in our intersectional relations in the United 
States. We have it in the P.-T.A. and the W.C.T.U., and everywhere one goes. 


Mr. BatLey: Would you call it a necessary evil? 


Mr. Hicks: Yes, for I do not see how we can avoid the United States’ strug- 
gling for what is good for the United States; Russia for what is good for Russia; 
and Great Britain for what is good for Great Britain. But if we have a framework 
of organization through which these differences can be cleared, we are a long 


way ahead. 
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Mr. Gortscuatk: I agree that that framework is a very necessary thing, but | 
T also think that if you are talking about power politics and pressure groups as 
the same thing, you have to remember that some our of pressure groups are 
pressure groups in favor of ideals, aspirations, or realities. 
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Mr. Hicxs: But there are an awful lot of them in favor of just more wages or 
something which you can put in your pocket or in the bank. 


Mr. GortscHaLk: That is true; but the pressure groups are big powers when 
we are talking about international affairs; and big powers, when they get suffi- 
ciently pressed, resort to war. That is the difficulty involved here. 


Mr. Hicks: But there is another factor which we ought to take into consider- 
ation. The world has never seen wars of the kind which we have now. I believe 
that the whole world has learned a lesson as to the total wreck that war makes. 


Mr. Battery: Do you really think that we have? The Senator pointed out 
that no bombs have fallen upon our cities. 


Mr. Hicxs: No. But we know what bombs have done. We have seen what 
has happened. I rode over on a train today with a fellow who had a foot blown 
off. He knew what it was all about. And there are a lot of people who do not want 
war again, and they are willing to sacrifice an awful lot in order to maintain the 
peace of the world. 


Mr. GoTtscHaLk: You do not foresee, then, the likelihood of a revival of the 
isolationist spirit in this country? 


Mr. Hicks: I do not think that we are as big fools as that. 


Mr. BaizeEy: I am inclined to think that we will have something of a revival 
of the isolationist spirit. There will be the boys coming back, some eleven or 
twelve million of them, and they will be pretty much disgusted with the condi- 
tions abroad. They will be mighty glad to come back to the United States; they 
will want to stay here. 


Mr. Hicxs: But they tried once before to step out of all the affairs of the 
rest of the world and to have peace by staying on our side of the Atlantic and 
Pacific, and they got a second world war. 


Mr. Battey: But the trouble is that people forget the things which they 
should remember and remember the things which they should forget. 


Mr. Hicxs: We teach them history, and we will have to do a better job. 


Mr. GottscHaLk: A major lesson of history, it seems to me, in this regard is 
that the Senate is an obstructionist factor. 


Mr. Hicks: Yes; but even the Senate can learn. That has been demonstrated. 
Ince in a while it ratifies something. 


Mr. Battey: Learn or not, we still have that one-third minority control un- 
jer the two-thirds rule; thirty-three senators can block any treaty. 
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Mr. Gortscuatk: You said something about non-cooperation of the Senate 
in economic affairs just a little while ago, Bailey. Would you spell that out? 
That interests me. 


Mr. Battery: The thing which bothers me is that the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment probably will have very stormy going in Congress. Another thing that 
bothers me is the reciprocal trade agreements, which, unless renewed, will 
expire next month. 


Mr. Hicks: I worry about those, too, but I think that we are going to get 
them across. It will be a hard job, but I believe that it can be done. 


Mr. Battery: Yes, we are in favor of peace, if it does not cost too much; we 
are in favor of joining the church if it does not cost too much.... 


Mr. Hicks: Not all of us. 


Mr. BAILEY: . ... we want to join world peace organizations, but we do not 
want to give up too much in the way of tariffs. 


Mr. GorttscuHatk: It is quite obvious that in regard to the Bretton Woods 
Agreement part of the population is distinctly on the opposing side and that the 
Senate is going to find that it is quite respectable to be anti-Bretton Woods, 
anti-reciprocal trade agreement, though not so respectable to be anti-San 
Francisco Charter. Thus, it is going to block the San Francisco Charter through 
this indirect attack upon the economic side and upon Bretton Woods. 


Mr. Hicks: But did you notice that even the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce came out in favor of the Bretton Woods Agreement? We are getting 
places when things like that can happen. 


Mr. Battey: I hope that you are right, but the thing which we have to learn 
(and we are yet a nation of economic illiterates) is that economic affairs are but 
the obverse side of the political affairs. You cannot ignore the one and cling to 
the other. 


i 


Mr. Gortscuatk: The question of the economic affairs and Bretton Woods 
and the financial side of this international problem is going to be discussed next 
week on the University of Chicago RouND TABLE, so perhaps this is a good point 
at which to stop our discussion and for me to try to sum up what we have agreed 
upon. 

_ We have not agreed upon very much. We have agreed that the United States 
should take the lead in establishing a world order. We think that there are dis- 
tinct lessons to be learned from our failure to do so in the past—the chief of 
which is that the question of peace should not be made a football of domestic 
v0litics. 
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We are not agreed as to the extent of the sacrifices which the United Stat 
should make to achieve an effective world organization.. You, Hicks and Bail 
(and apparently Senator Connally, also), think that by building carefully up: 
existing foundations the nations can create a world structure which, in t 
course of time, will become more and more able to enforce peace. I am less 0 
timistic. My feeling is that, unless the big powers show a greater willingness 
sacrifice national advantage and sovereignty, the result will be not peace but | 
new balance of power by another name but with the same old smell. 

We are agreed that the bottleneck in the present urge toward peace is th 
United States Senate and that the Senate seems less likely to make econom 
concessions for world cooperation than political ones. 

Iam glad to record, however, that it is our unanimous opinion that the peop. 
of the United States seem more ready now than after the first World War toa 
sume the obligations of a big power in an indivisible world. 


The Rounp TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the r 
sponsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting C ompany. T. 
supplementary information in this transcript has been developed by staff research and is n 
to be considered as representing the opinions of the RouND TABLE speakers, 
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What Do You Think? 


- What, in your opinion, should be the objectives of American foreign policy? 


What should be the role of the American delegation at the San Francisco 
Conference? How can failure to solve world economic problems sabotage the 
political success of an international organization? 


. Outline the general plans for a world security organization as proposed at 


Dumbarton Oaks. What changes and amendments are being made at San 
Francisco? Evaluate these plans in terms of your criteria for an organization 
to keep the peace. 


, To what extent is American foreign policy subject to effective democratic 


control? In what ways can American foreign policy be made responsible to 
the American people? Do you favor the organization of a joint congressional 
committee to work with the State Department and the President? Do you 
think that the structure of American government is such that a long-term 
foreign policy cannot be agreed upon and established? Can foreign policy be 
effective in a democracy if it is not on a long-term principle and policy? 


. To what extent does traditional isolationism stand in the way of American 


participation in postwar international organization? Is isolationism dead? 
Would you agree with some who say that traditional isolationism in America 
has proved actually to be the practice of “balance-of-power politics”? What 
are the lessons of the war in regard to America’s place in the world? What has 
been learned about the forces which have drawn America into two wars in one 
generation? 


. How does the conduct of foreign affairs differ from the politics of domestic 


issues? What policy does public opinion in your community support? What 
type of security organization does it wish to come out of the San Francisco 
conferences? Is your community ready to assume the responsibilities of 
America’s role in world affairs? 


. What is the history of the struggle between the President and the Senate for 


the control of the conduct of foreign relations? Do you think that a majority 
of both houses of Congress is a more satisfactory check on foreign policy than 
the constitutional requirement of a two-thirds approval of a Senate quorum? 


. Do you agree with Professor Hicks that “power politics” is a necessary evil? 


Describe the character of power politics. Do you agree that it is a means, or 
does the concept imply amorality? 
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The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounp Taste audience on “Great Britain and the United Nations? 


broadcast M. ay 13, 1945. 


Victorian Parlor Politeness 


In reference to your program today, 
permit me to register my disappointment 
in the velvet-glove manner with which 
your excellent speakers handled the sub- 
ject of British imperialism. As a listener 
to your program for many years, I have 
at last been forced to the conclusion that 
your discussions are carried on in a sort of 
Victorian parlor politeness—all your 
speakers having been sanctified in their 
opinions prior to the discussion. 

To my mind, the San Francisco Con- 
ference is simply a sop to the suffering 
peoples of the earth in order that, in this 
hour of their great disillusion, they will 
not be led into the feeling that all their 
sufferings and sacrifices have been in vain. 
There is only one way for enslaved people 
to be free, and that isto free them without 
reservation—and immediately!—A listen- 
er from Fairfield, Connecticut. 


k 
Need Open Discussion 


I believe that we can only have a fu- 
ture better world and help work out its 
ultimate salvation from the unspeakable 
horrors and sufferings of war if we do not 
stand aloof in “splendid isolation.” We 
must come out of our cubby holes and try 
to help our brothers everywhere to solve 
the terrific problems of survival. To begin 
this task, I think that we need openly to 
discuss the pros and cons about these 


The People Say.... 


xk 


problems. This is decidedly needed inj 
order to make them clear in our own 
minds and to establish a firm foundation 
before we take final action.—A listener 
from Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


*K 


Enormous Value 


The discussions from San Franciscot 
have been of an enormous value to thos tl 
of us who are interested in understandingy 
the problems of the Conference. Wey 
deeply appreciate the service and privilegey 
of securing copies of the talks.—A listene 
from Pitisburg, California. 


* 


Let Us Crusade for Justice at 
Home Too 


I gathered from your discussion that 
you were “all het up” for justice for thes 
citizens of the colonies that belong tol 
Great Britain, France, and Holland. Wh: 
do we not start right here at home and de 
mand justice for the American Indian, the i 
American Negro, and the American Jewry 
Let us start a crusade for justice for these e 
oppressed minorities here at home instead 
of minimizing all that other colonial em-, 
pires have done for backward peoples. 
feel that we ought to help our own citi 
zens to full citizenship before trying to 
interfere in the colonial empires of othe 
nations—A listener from Chowchilla, 
California. 
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